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ADVERTISEMENT 



The Council of New York University transfers the 
University Summer School for 1902 to the University 
Building on Washington Square, with the proviso that 
the Laboratories of Chemistry and Physics at University 
Heights, and also the Residence Halls there, shall be at 
the command of the students of the School. 

A petition for the change was presented to the Uni- 
versity Administration at the beginning of the year. 
More than five hundred representatives of the constitu- 
ency of the school were immediately consulted by cir- 
cular, also other persons in prominent educational 
positions. Each one was asked to advise in regard to 
the location for the summer work. Three hundred and 
fifty-six replies were received, of whom eleven were 
neutral, seventy favored the Heights and two hundred 
and seventy-five the Square. Accordingly, the Square 
is chosen, at least until the new rapid transit road shall 
be extended to University Heights. 

For students from out-of-town, rooms are offered at 
University Heights at a low rate, also boarding places 
are offered in the vicinity of Washington Square. The 
faculty of the school is greatly enlarged. 

The work offered is classed in two divisions, under- 
graduate college work and school of pedagogy or pro- 
fessional work. Many students are making credits 
toward a college degree by pursuing undergraduate sub- 
jects ; a much larger number are gaining credits in the 
school of pedagogy by pursuing the professional courses. 
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ADVERTISEMKNT. 



Of the regular faculty of the school of pedagogy, 
Professors GoRDY, MacDougall, Lough, Monteser, 
and Charles G. Shaw, are offering courses. Nearly 
one-half of the professors of University College will 
offer courses. The important department of the prin- 
ciples of education and educational classics has been 
filled by the appointment of Prof. WiCKLlFFE Rose, 
of Peabody Normal School in the University of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. For another important subject, English, an 
appointment has been given to Prof. JOHN L. LowES, of 
Hanover College, Indiana, who is to discuss the develop- 
ment of EngHsh poetry from Milton to Tennyson, and 
also methods of teaching English. 

For recreation, the school is invited to Saturday excur- 
sions to interesting neighborhoods about New York City. 
For one Saturday a social reception is promised of a 
special attractiveness. The school opens upon the 
Monday after the Fourth of July. 
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Calendar of School 

Term Opens Monday, July 7th. 
Term Closes Friday, August 15th. 



Directory of School 

The University Building is upon Washington Square, East. 
The entrance to the elevators is upon Waverly Place. 
The University Registrar's Office is upon the Tenth Floor. 
The office of the Secretary of the School is upon the Ninth Floor. 
The Laboratories of Physics and Chemistry are at University 
Heights. 

The Dormitories are at University Heights. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1902 



General Statement 



New York University Summer School is greatly enlarged for the 
present year. The length of the term however, remains the same, 
beginning Monday, July 7th, and closing Friday, August 15th. The 
work offered may be classed in general in two divisions, Under- 
graduate College work, and School of Pedagogy or professional work. 
Many teachers are making credits towards a College degree by 
pursuing subjects that belong to the Undergraduate College. A much 
larger number are gaining credits in the School of Pedagogy by 
pursuing the professional courses there required. A summary of each 
division of the work is given below. Also in the latter part of this 
circular, a detailed description of each course is furnished. The expe- 
rience of the last seven years shows that much can be accomplished in 
six weeks by students who confine their attention to one or two subjects. 



The following are primarily pedagogical courses, for which credit 
will be given by the Faculty of the School of Pedagogy, They are also 
open to Seniors of the Undergraduate College, and count as Senior 
electives towards the Baccalaureate Degree. 

History of Education, 60 hours, Professor Gordy. 

Teaching of History, 30 hours. Professor Gordy. 

Descriptive Psychology, 60 hours. Professor MacDougall. 

Mental Development, 30 hours, Professor MacDougall. 

Physiological Psychology, 60 hours, Professor Lough. 

Educational Psychology, 30 hours, Professor Lough. 

Principles of Education, 60 hours, Professor Rose. 

Educational Classics, 30 hours. Professor Rose. 

Teaching of English, 30 hours. Professor Lowes. 



Courses in Pedagogy 
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Normal Course for Teachers, 30 hours, Professor Sihler. 
•Sociology in relation to Education, 30 hours, Professor 
Monteser. 

Teaching of Modern Languages, 30 hours. Professor 
McLouth. 



The following courses are primarily college courses, for which credit 
ill be given by the Faculty of the University College. The course 
I Ethics is credited also in the School of Pedagogy. 

Greek, 30 hours. Professor Sihler. 

Latin, 30 hours, Professor Sihler. 

Latin or Greek History, 30 hours, Professor Sihler. 

Development of English Poetry, from Milton to Tenny- 
son, 60 hours, Professor Lowes. 

Rhetoric, 30 hours. Professor Bouton. 

English Composition, 30 hours. Professor Bouton. 

Beginner's German, 30 hours. Professor McLouth. 

Advanced Course, 30 hours, Professor McLouth. 

Gothic, Old High German or Middle High German, 30 
hours, Professor McLouth. 

Political and Constitutional History of the United States, 
30 hours. Professor Brown. 

American Civil Government, 30 hours, Professor Brown. 

Algebra, 30 hours, Professor Ladue. 

Plane Geometry, 30 hours, Professor Ladue. 

Analytic Geometry, 30 hours. Professor Ladue. 

Calculus, 30 hours. Professor Ladue. 

Solid Geometry, 30 hours, Professor Edmondson. 

General Physics, 30 hours, Professor Edmondson. 

Laboratory Elementary Course, Professor Edmondson. 

Laboratory Advanced Course, Professor Edmondson. 

Chemistry, Professor Hall. 

Logic, 30 hours. Professor Shaw. 

Ethics, 30 hours. Professor Shaw. 

French, Elementary, 30 hours. Professor Calais. 

French. Advanced, 30 hours, Professor Calais, 



College Courses 
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Location at Washington Square 



As Stated above, in the advertisement, all the work of the School, 
except Physics and Chemistry, is transferred the present year to 
the University Building, Washington Sijuare, where the School of 
Pedagogy has been conducted from the date of its foundation in 1890, 
and where most of the .lectures of the University Graduate School 
have been given since its organization in 1886. This building is as 
nearly as possible at the center of the metropolitan district. It may 
be reached within sixty minutes from any part of the Greater New 
York or the eastern part of New Jersey, a territory containing more 
people than the kingdom of Scotland. The entire ninth, tenth and 
eleventh floors will be placed at the command of the Summer School, 
so far as it may have use for them. The floor plans of the ninth and 
tenth floors are given in this circular. The University entrance is 
upon Waverley Place, from which two express elevators convey 
students to the upper stories. Each floor commands a noble view of 
New York Bay, the Statue of Liberty, the Hudson River, and the 
Orange Mountains, with Washington Square and the Washington Arch 
just beneath. The situation of the building and the lofty elevation of 
the floors to be used are such as to secure whatever summer breezes 
may blow. The spaciousness of the halls afford abundant accomoda- 
tion for a large enrollment. 

Dormitories and Laboratories at the Heights 

The School has placed at its command the Laboratories of Physics 
and Chemistry at University Heights, and also the Dormitories. 
Students from out-of-town may find here a most attractive summer 
residence. The accommodations in these Residence Halls are de- 
scribed below. Students from out-of-town, living at the Heights, can 
reach Washington Square each morning by express trains and return 
by express trains in the afternoon, at an expense of ten cents each 
way, the time occupied being something less than an hour in either 
direction. Students who purpose to devote themselves wholly to 
Chemistry or Physics will find it to their advantage to live at the 
Heights. The price of rooms at the Heights is Two Dollars a week, 
or Ten Dollars in advance, for the entire term of six weeks, including 
care of room, light, and furniture. 



Gould Hall, the gift of Miss Helen Miller Gould, is designed for 112 
students, and contains in its four stories, 48 studies, with an open fire- 
place; 64 bedrooms, accommodating 112 bedsteads; 8 bathrooms, most 



Residence at University Heights 
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of them with shower baths ; 112 clothes closets ; 2 reception-rooms; the 
entire building being thoroughly fireproof. The construction allows a 
choice of rooms in suites, differently arranged for one, two, or three 
students. Steam heat is introduced into all the studies and bedrooms. 
Ventilation is aided by the handsome open fireplaces, one in every 
suite. The floors are of carefully matched hardwood, which may be 
left uncarpeted and used with rugs. All the rooms are lighted by gas; 
they are also wired for electric light, which may be substituted for gas. 
Prices for rooms include light, heat, water, care of room, and use of 
furniture. The furniture includes articles deemed necessary, except- 
ing bedclothing and towels. The rent of a single room or of one-half 
a double room is $2 a week, or $10 for six weeks, if paid in advance. 
One-half of Gould Hall, complete in its appointments, and entirely 
separated from the other half, is set aside for the exclusive use of 
women students. " Charles Butler Hall" is the former mansion house 
of the estate at University Heights, reconstructed so as to provide 
lecture rooms and laboratories for the department of Physics. The 
upper story furnishes dormitory accommodations for fifteen students. 

The grounds at University Heights, which cover twenty-five acres, 
lie on a high ridge, overlooking the Harlem, the Palisades of the 
Hudson, and Long Island Sound. This ridge of land with its low 
temperature and favorable breezes renders University Heights a most 
inviting spot for summer residence of six weeks. The campus is not 
within the limits of the city except, in a legal sense. It is surrounded 
by large family estates, whose beautiful parks, drives and walks add 
to the attractive scenery so characteristic of the Hudson River region. 
Van Cortlandt Park, with its excellent public golf links and tennis 
courts, can be reached in five minutes on the New York and Putnam 
Railroad. Bronx Park, with its Botanical Museum and Garden and 
its Zoological Garden, is about a mile from the University, and can be 
reached by the electric street railroad. 

University Heights is easily and quickly reached by the New York 
Central Railroad, from the Grand Central Station at Forty-second 
Street. The University campus is ten minutes' walk from Morris 
Heights station. Several trains, each way, on both the New York 
Central Railroad and on the New York and Putnam Railroad from 
155th Street, stop for the convenience of students at the University 
Heights Station, which is at the foot of the University grounds. 

Boarding Houses Downtown 

The Secretary will keep a list of accredited boarding houses in the 
vicinity of Washington Square, and will furnish information respecting 
these to prospective students. 
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Excursions 



Lectures *are confined to the first five days of the week, leaving 
Saturday free for those who wish to visit places of historic and present 
interest, of which New York and the surrounding country offer such a 
large number. Weekly excursions, under the direction of a competent 
guide appointed by the Faculty, will be arranged on each oleasant 
Saturday of the session. 



The tuition fee admits to all courses which the student may elect 
subject to the approval of the Faculty. As a rule, students are advised 
to confine their courses to one or two subjects, but they are free to 
attend occasional lectures of special interest in other departments. Not 
more than sixty hours , may be elected unless special consent of the 
Faculty be obtained. 

There are no other charges excepting for breakage in case of unusual 
carelessness in the handling of apparatus. In certain laboratory 
courses, however, deposits are required, which will be returned upon 
the surrender of apparatus and the payment of breakage. 



No examination is required for admission to the Summer School. 
All courses are open to both men and women who are deemed by the 
instructors in charge qualified to pursue them. 

Upon entering, students will enroll their names at the office of the 
Secretary, pay the required fees, and submit their election of courses. 
The Secretary's office will be found on the ninth floor of the University 
Building, Washington Square. The Secretary will be at his office for 
purposes of consultation and enrollment, on July 5th, from 10 a.m. 
to I P.M. and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m. A schedule of regular office hours 
of the Secretary and of consultation hours of the several instructors 
will be posted upon the bulletin-boards. 



By vote of the Faculty of the School of Pedagogy, work done in the 
summer session will be accepted as counting toward a degree, when 
it is equivalent to the work required in the corresponding courses in 
this school. Certificates will be granted to all satisfactorily completing 
one or more courses. Work in the courses in Pedagogy will be 



Fees 

Tuition fee for each student. 

Laboratory fee (for each laboratory course). 



$25.00 



5.00 



Enrollment 



Credit in School of Pedagogy 
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accepted as counting toward a degree in the School of Pedagogy only 
in the cases of those who are already members of that school, or are 
eligible for enrollment — viz., graduates of colleges or normal schools. 



The Faculty of the University College has adopted the following 
resolutions : 

1. A student who has completed two years or more of a college 
course in a college or university of recognized standing, may com- 
plete the work required for the bachelor's degree at New York Univer- 
sity by taking the courses, or equivalents recognized by the Faculty, 
required of such students for graduation, in the Summer School, pro- 
vided that at least four sessions of the Summer School be attended and 
the work there elected be successfully completed. Four summer ses- 
sions are regarded as approximately equal to one year's work in the 
University College. 

2. A student, graduated from a Normal School of the grade of the 
New York State Normal schools may complete the work required for 
the Bachelor's degree at New York University by attending the Univer- 
sity College for at least one year and successfully completing a full 
year's work in actual residence; and in addition by taking in the 
Summer School or other schools the remaining courses, or equivalents 
recognized by the Faculty, required of such students for graduation. 

A student who has taken in the Normal School courses in advance 
of the regular college entrance requirements, which are also required 
or accepted for graduation in the college course chosen, may be ex- 
amined upon such courses, and if successful, be credited with them 
towards the college degree. 

Normal School certificates for such courses will be accepted in lieu 
of examination only when the work is elementary in character. 

Licenses for Teachers in New York City 

The Board of Education of New York City has published regula- 
tions governing the conditions under which courses pursued at a 
summer sessioij of a recognized institution of learning will secure 
exemption, partial or complete, from the examination otherwise 
required for teachers' licenses of the several grades. 

The City Superintendent has issued the following official circular 
governing the requirements for teachers' license No. 2, or Grade A, for 
head of department license and for principal's license. 

"Teachers' license No. 2 may be issued to the holder of a teachers' license 
No. I who has taught successfully for four years in the public schools of the City 
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of New York (or who has had elsewhere experience rated as equivalent thereto 
by thp Board of Examiners) and who produces evidence of having successfully- 
pursued, in some recognized institution of learning, and since beginning his 
work as a teacher, one or two satisfactory courses of study involving in all not 
less than sixty hours' attendance upon lectures, seminars or laboratory work in 
some branch of science or of literature, or in professional work. (Note— Each 
course considered with a view to the granting of a license No. 2 or of a head of 
department license must have amounted to at least 30 hours, and must have 
been terminated by a successful examination. Each 30-hour course must have 
extended over at least 15 weeks or over the 6 weeks of a summer session. 
Applicants must present certificates of attendance and of successful examina- 
tion. Note-books will be accepted as supplementary evidence of the character 
and amount of work done.) 

''A head of department license may be granted to the holder of a teachers' 
license No, 2 or No. i, who has had successful experience in teaching amounting 
to not less than the equivalent of eight years in the City of New York ; who 
passes an examination in the principles of education, methods of teaching and 
school management, and who produces evidence of having pursued satisfactory 
courses of study amounting to not less than (i) sixty hours in some branch of 
the science of education, and (2) sixty hours in some branch of literature, science 
or art. All courses presented must meet the conditions mentioned in the note 
to the last paragraph. Courses considered with a view to the granting of a 
head of department license may have been taken either during the school year 
for at least two years, or at a university or normal summer school for at least 
two summer sessions, or during one school year and one summer session. Ap- 
plicants who have not taken such courses of study may be granted a head of 
department license upon passing, in addition to the professional examination 
above mentioned, an examination in English language and literature, in history 
and civics, or in elementary science. 

Applicants for a principal's license must have one of the following quali- 
fications : (a) graduation from a college or university recognized by the Regents 
of the Univensity of the State of New York, together with two years of profes- 
sional study in a university school or department of education and successful 
experience in teaching during not less than three years (the professional study 
here mentioned must amount to not less than five hundred hours of attendance 
upon lectures, seminars or laboratory work, and need not be confined to strictly 
pedagogical branches) ; {d) graduation from a recognized college or university, 
together with at least five years' successful experience in teaching or super- 
vision since graduation (for Manhattan and the Bronx, college graduates must 
have had at least eight years' SMCcessful experience in graded or normal 
schools) ; (c) for the Boroughs of Queens and Richmond only, the holding of a 
New York State certificate granted since 1875, together with eight years in 
teaching or supervision immediately preceding the examination ; ten years' 
experience in teaching or supervision in city public schools, immediately pre- 
ceding the examination. (In Manhattan and the Bronx an applicant in this class 
must have had successful experience as principal or teacher in a graded city 
school for at least ten years and must have successfully completed courses 
extending over at least two years in a school of pedagogy approved by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction or of at least two six-weeks' ses- 
sions of a university or normal summer school. The course here referred to 
must have amounted to not less than 120 hours' attendance, aad must have been 
terminated by successful examination.) 
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*' The subjects of the written examination for the principal's license will be 
history and principles of education, methods of teaching, school management, 
and three of the following groups of academic subjects : 

''(a) English literature, rhetoric. 

" (d) Logic, psychology. 

" (c) Algebra, geometry, trigonometry. 

^''(d) Physics, chemistry, physiology and hygiene. 

" (^) Physical and mathematical geography, United States History, civil 
government. 

'•(/) A language and its literature— namely, Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Spanish, or Anglo-Saxon. 

" Applicants will be required to take group a and two other groups. 

" Exemption from the academic portion of the principal's examination, 
except in group ^, may be granted to graduates of recognized colleges or uni- 
versities. Applicants not graduates of recognized colleges who have success- 
fully completed, with examination, one or two college or university courses (of 
at least one year, or of one summer session) amounting to not less than 60 hours, 
in any of the subjects mentioned in groups c, d and ^, may be exempted from 
examination in the group or groups embracing such subject or subjects." 

Under these regulations, teachers holding license No. i, or Grade B, 
will be entitled to exemption from the examinations for license No. 2, 
or Grade A, upon presentation of evidence of successful completion of 
two of the courses offered in the summer session of the New York 
University. Teachers who, under the regulations, are entitled to apply 
for a license as head of department, may secure exemption from the 
scholastic part of the examination by presenting evidence of the suc- 
cessful completion of two of the courses offered in the summer session, 
and in addition two courses in an ensuing summer session, or in place 
of the latter, one course of two hours a week during the regular acade- 
mic year, in one of the schools of the University. When two courses 
are pursued at the same time, one should be upon the science of edu- 
cation and the other in some branch of literature, science, or art — i. e., 
one should be a professional and one a culture study. 

Graduation from a recognized college or university exempts an 
applicant for a principal's license from the examination in academic 
scholarship except in the subjects of group English literature and 
rhetoric. Applicants not graduates of colleges, who present a diploma 
or certificate obtained by examination on completion of a satisfactory 
college or university course or courses of at least sixty hours in the 
summer session of New York University, may secure exemption from 
examination in one or more of the following groups, provided the 
courses taken are embraced in such group or groups: 

Group/. Logic, psychology. 

Group c. Alegebra, geometry, trigonometry. 

Group d. Physics, chemistry, physiology, hygiene. 
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Group e. Physical and mathematical geography, United States his- 
tory, civil government. 

Group /. A language and its literature — namely, Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Spanish, or Anglo-Saxon. 

Special attention is called to the fact that at least two of the subjects 
named in each of these groups are offered in the summer session of 
1902. 



Sr. History of Education. This course has two primary purposes-. 
First, to show the relation between the social ideals of the most im- 
portant peoples of the world and the systems of education by which 
the realization of those ideals has been attempted ; second to criticise 
educational systems and theories in the light of what is regarded as 
sound educational doctrine. It thus seeks to give the culture that 
results from an acquaintance with the moving forces of civilization, 
and at the same time to lay a broad and deep foundation for professional 
insight and professional work. 

It aims to make a survey in outline of the entire history of educa- 
tion. After seeking to account for the difference between progressive 
and non-progressive peoples, it glances rapidly at the civilizations of the 
Orient, and then makes a detailed study of the education of the Greeks 
from the beginning to the time when they became the teachers of the 
world. The civilization ot Rome is then taken up and the attempt is 
made to discover the principles underlying it, which enabled the Ro- 
mans to build up the Roman Empire. The course then seeks to show 
how, under the combined influences of Christianity and Roman civiliza- 
tion, a new ideal of human life was developed. It gives an account of 
education in the Middle Ages, and points out how the principle of 
authority, which was its most marked characteristic, had its counter- 
part in the Roman Church on the one hand, and the Holy Roman 
Empire on the other. It discusses the various causes — scholasticism, 
the rise and history of the early mediaeval universities, the growth of 
secularism, the development of the spirit of nationality — which 
gradually led to the abandoment of the principle of authority for the 



DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 



I.~Courses Primarily Pedagogical 

HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Professor Gordy; ten hours weekly 
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principle of freedom — the fundamental characteristic of the Renaissance 
and of modern times. It makes a study of the most notable educational 
theories of modern times, and concludes with a rhumd of the educa- 
tional principles collected during the survey of the history of education, 
and with an attempt to articulate them into a cohorent body of 
educational doctrine. 

A carefully selected list of books for supplement jry reading will be 
accessible to students in this course. ♦ 



Si. This course will be introduced by a brief discussion of the end 
of education, followed by a short discussion of General Method. The 
attempt will then be made to ascertain the special benefits to be 
derived from the study of History, and then the method of attaining 
those benefits will be studied and illustrated at length. It will be the 
aim to make the course interesting and profitable, not only to the 
teacher of History but to the general student through its large use of 
illustrative material. One hour daily. Professor Gordy. 



Si. The aim of this course will be to make the student acquainted 
with the processes of the normal human mind and to train him in 
methods of psychological observation and study. Toward the end of 
the term a brief consideration will be given to the facts of comparative 
psychology, and to the chief types of abnormal functioning in the 
human mind. The class will meet daily from 9 to ii a.m.* One-half 
of this time will be occupied by the instructor in lecturing upon the 
topic assigned for the day ; the other half will be taken up in the 
presentation and discussion of themes and reports of literature by the 
class. The course of lectures will be based upon the systematic study 
of a text-book of psychology. That selected for the present year is 
Calkin's Introduction to Psychology. Citations of literature will be given 
in connection with the topics discussed, but owing to the inaccessibility 
of sufficient duplicate copies the amount of required reference reading 
will be small. The written exercises will consist of the report of 
introspective studies prescribed as the topics of semi-weekly themes 
intended to introduce the student to the concrete problems with which 
the psychologist has to do. The successful accomplishment of the 
term's work will be held equivalent to the completion of Course 3, 
Analytical Psychology, of the School of Pedagogy. 



METHODS OF TEACHING HISTORY 

Professor Gordy; five hours weekly 



DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHOLOGY 



Professor MacDougali^; ten hours weekly 
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MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 



Professor MacDougall: five hours weekly 



S2. This course forms an introduction to the study of mental 
growth in the child and the race. The topics will be discussed in the 
following order : I. The physiological conditions of mental growth. 
Structure and functions of the. nervous system. Its development in 
the individual. Architecture of sensory and motor mechanisms and 
the relation of their growth and co-ordination to mental life. II. The 
derivation of mental characters. The factors of heredity and training. 
Physical inheritance and its phenomena ; recapitulation and variation. 
Mental inheritance : range of factors and methods of study. Relation 
of inheritance to opportunity: mental stability and variability. The 
general nature of mental growth : extension of function and habit- 
forming. III. The mental development of the. individual. Pre-organized 
tendencies and co-ordinations ; impulsive movements ; imitation, spon- 
taneous and voluntary. Rate and irregularities of growth ; increase 
in variety of function and capacity for resistance. Infant activities ; 
the child mind ; adolescence ; the normal mind in maturity. Char- 
acteristic types of defective and otherwise abnormal mental conditions. 
The course will consist of lectures, prescribed reading, and the dis- 
cussion of reports upon assigned topics. No text-books will be used, 
but a series of works will be read in whole or in part, as well as a 
considerable amount of periodical literature. The class will meet 
daily from 11 to 12 M. The successful accomplishment of the term's 
work will be held equivalent to the completion of Course 17, Genetic 
Psychology, in the School of Pedagogy. 



Si. The aim of this course is to give a systematic outline of physi- 
ological psychology. It will begin with a description of the nervous 
system, its structural and functional organization, and its significance 
as the physical basis of mental phenomena. This will be followed by 
a thorough study of the important functions of mind : perception, 
memory, imagination, conception, judgment, reason, etc., feeling and 
will. The conditions and laws of mental growth and development 
will be investigated and the student will be trained in introspection 
and analysis. Constant reference will be made during the course to 
the methods and results of experimental psychology and the student 
will be expected to show a critical acquaintance with the theories of 
contemporary psychology. 



PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 



Professor Lough: ten hours weekly 
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The course will consist of lectures, demonstrations, prescribed read- 
ings and reports. 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor Lough : five hours weekly 

Si. The aim of this course is to select for special study those 
topics in psychology which have the most important and widest appli- 
cation to the problems of education. The course comprises such topics 
as the natural and artificial conditions which determine the growth of 
the typical forms of mental life as found in school children, the forma- 
tion and foundation of the various principles of teaching, and the pro- 
blems of method as involving mental activities. The latter part of 
the course deals with the mental processes involved in the various 
school studies and attempts to determine the relative values of the 
studies contained in the typ'ical school curriculum. Opportunity will 
be given students to make original studies in educational psychology 
along those lines in which they may have special interest. 

The course will consist of lectures, reports and informal discussions. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION 

Professor Rose -. ten hours weekly 

51. This course will treat of the foundation facts in teaching. It is 
designed to lead the student to a philosophy of education, and at the 
same time to be of immediate professional benefit to those engaged in 
either grammar or high-school instruction. 

EDUCATIONAL CLASSICS 

Professor Rose : five hours weekly 

52. A critical and comparative study of four educational classics, 
to wit, Plato's Republic, Rousseau's Emile, Goeth's Wilhelm Meister, 
Spencer's Education. 

The theory of education set forth in each of these books will be 
studied. It is designed that the study shall be carried on in the spirit 
of the seminar. The discussion will be directed to bring out the con- 
ception on the part of each of these four great writers, of Nature, of 
Man and of State, as well as of School. 

METHOD OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES 

Professor McLouth : five hours weekly 

Si. The Theory and Art of Modern Language Teaching. 
Lectures with Presentation of Themes, and Discussions. 
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SOCIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 

Professor Monteser : five hours weekly 
Si. The aim of this course is to lead the student to view society as 
a vast and complex organism, to study in a general way its structure 
and functions, and to see the relation of education to the other great 
divisions of social activity. 

Some of the chief topics treated are : The need of a social science, 
especially from the teacher's point of view. Preparation for such a 
science. The school a social institution. The organic concept of 
society. In what sense may the school be called an organism ? The 
physical, environment of society. Importance of the sociological point 
of view in the teaching of geography. Classification of the population 
according to race, sex, age, type of mind, etc. The family as the 
primary social group, its history, functions, and pathology. Social 
aggregates. The school as a social communicating apparatus. Its 
relation to the other communicating channels, as the press, public 
platform, etc. Social psychology. Social reforms. Care of 'the 
abnormal, dependent, and delinquent classes, with special reference to 
the treatment of children. 

Throughout the course the observation of the student's own social 
environment is stimulated, and history, as well as current events, is 
largely drawn upon for illustrations, with a view to giving the student 
a clear and concrete grasp of the fundamental principles of the science. 

METHODS OF TEACHING ENGLISH 

Professor Lowes : five hours weekly 
Si. This course will have primary reference to the work of English 
teaching in grammar and high schools rather than in college or 
university. It will be based directly upon the texts ordinarily used in 
elementary and high schools. 

II.— Courses Primarily Collegiate 
GREEK 

Professor Sihler : five hours weekly for each course 

51. Xenophon and Introduction to Homer. A reading course 
in Greek, intended for teachers who have had at least one year's study 
in the language. 

52. Greek History. Lectures on Greek history to death of Alex- 
ander, 323 B.C. Attention will be paid to Greek literary history and to 
the historical and etymological elucidation of many terms like Epic, 
Rhapsody, Lyric, Melic, Hyinn, Ode, Palinody, Ckortis, Theatre, Tragedy, 
Comedy ; Tyranny, Oligarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy, Ochlocracy, Demos. 
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Readings from Homer, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Aristo- 
phanes, Plato (Death of Socrates), and Aristotle (Government of 
Athens), will be given. 
(Greek History and Roman History will not both be given in the same year.) 

LATIN 

Professor Sihler : five hours weekly for each course 

51. College Latin. The work in this course will consist in read- 
ing selected authors and in writing pieces of connected Latin prose. 
Authors will be chosen to suit the needs of the students and arrange- 
ments will be made whereby those having an elementary knowledge 
of the language but of differing degrees of proficiency may pursue 
work for which they are fitted. 

Note.— Students desiring to elect this course are requested to correspond 
with Professor Sihler before the opening of the Summer School. 

52. Normal Course. A teacher's course dealing with the organi- 
zation and the use of vocabulary. Four groups of vocabulary from 
the fifty-seven orations of Cicero and representing the best standard of 
Latin prose language will be presented, the groups being arranged 
according to frequency of occurrence. The groups in their turn will 
be analyzed and will afford matter for the following operations : tabu- 
lation of words according to parts of speech, with further classification 
as to inflection and gender or to syntactical usage ; exercises in the 
tracing of derivations ; the grouping of synonysms ; and a comparison 
of the poetical vocabulary of Vergil with equivalents in prose usage. 

53. Alternative Normal Course. Pre-Ccesar Latin Work, A 
study of Eutropius^ Phcedrus^ Nepos. The Data of Inflection. An 
attempt will be made to group vocabulary according to inflection 
and stems. Methods of conveying a knowledge of Inflection. Teach- 
ing of Inflection to Roman children in Quintilian's time. Induction in 
Inflection and in Syntax. The Necessity of Sequence in Latin Ele- 
mentary Study. A graphic system of Verb-study. Statistical tables 
of Verb-occurrence. The Ear and the Eye. 

54. Roman History. Lectures on Roman history to death of 
Csesar, 44 B.C. Particular attention will be given to the personality of 
eminent men, to matters of political geopraphy, and to the historical 
and etymological elucidation of many terms like Seftate, Patrician, 
Paterfamilias, Civil Law, Lex, Plebiscitum, Census, Senatus-consultum, 
Province, Patronus, Libertinus, Triumph, Ovation, Client, Abrogate, 
Prorogue, Jurisdiction^ Civitas, Agrarian Laws, Proscription, Cominercium, 
Connubium, Emancipate, Manumit, Interregnum, Civil War, Secret Ballot, 

(Roman History and Greek History will not both be given in the same year.) 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

Professor McLouth : Five hours weekly for each course 



In this department work is so arranged to meet the wants of two 
classes of students ; those who desire to get or to broaden a somewhat 
elementary knowledge of German, and those who, already possessing 
a good knowledge of the modern language and literature, desire to 
study some of the older Germanic dialects, to investigate some impor- 
tant literary period, or to undertake a systematic study of the best 
methods of modern-language teaching. This last class of work is 
especially for teachers of German. 

For the first the following courses are arranged : 

51. Beginners' Course in German. The work in this course will 
comprise a rapid survey of the important parts of the Grammar, the 
reading of some easy and interesting stories, and as much practice in 
conversation as the time allows. 

52. Advanced Course in German. The work in this course will 
comprise a careful study by the students of some piece of classical 
literature, and lectures by the professor upon the literary period 
immediately concerned. This year selection may be made by the class 
from the following: Goethe's Jphigenie, Gotz von Berlichmgen; Lessing's 
Minna vor'Barnhelm, Nathan der Weise; Schiller's Jung f ran von Orleans, 
Maria Stuart. As much time as possible will be given to conversation. 

For the second the following courses are arranged : 

53. Elementary Course in Gothic. Daily recitations from 
Braune's Goiiscke Grainmatik and reading of selections from the Gospels. 

54. Elementary Course in Old High German. Daily recitations 
from Braune's Alihochdeutsche Grainmatik and readings from Braune's 
Althochdeutsche Lesebuch, 

55. Elementary Course in Middle High German. Daily reci- 
tations from Paul's Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik and reading of Der 
Arme Heinrich, 

The Ottendorfer Germanic library of the University, already con- 
taining nine thousand, five hundred volumes, including a very com- 
plete collection of Zeitschriften and Sammelwerke, besides standard 
editions of all important authors, offers unusual advantages for read- 
ing and investigation. 



Si. This course will include the consideration of Milton, Dryden, 
Pope, Thomson, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, and Coleridge, and 



ENGLISH LITERATURE 



Professor Lowes : ten hours weekly 
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more fully Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats. It will involve a 
study not only of the individual poets, but also and more particularly 
of the literary movements for which they stand. The lectures will be 
based upon assigned reading in the texts of the poets named. 



Assistant Professor Bouton : for either course. Five hours weekly 

51. Rhetoric and English Composition. This course gives 
instruction in the theory and practice of English composition. The 
theoretical part of the work will be based upon Carpenter's Exercises 
in Rhetoric and English Compositions {Advanced Course). The practice 
will be obtained in the writing of two or three themes weekly. These 
themes will be criticised by the instructor and discussed in the class- 
room. The work is parallel with that in Course 4 of the college 
curriculum, but is broadened to meet the needs of special students and 
of teachers of English. 

52. English Composition. (Advanced Course.) This course con- 
sists of a graded series of themes, arranged to give the student practice 
in descriptive and narrative, but mainly in expository writing. The 
class-room work will consist of lectures on methods of exposition and 
their relation to description and narration, the study of examples 
selected from modern prose, and the discussion of themes written by 
the class. Short themes and impromptu exercises will be required 
frequently, and longer themes once each week. 

53. Rhetoric English Prose Style. This course provides for 
systematic study of English Prose style as exemplified in representa- 
tive writers of the nineteenth century — especially De Quincey, Macau- 
lay, Carlyle, Arnold, and Newman. Minto's Manual of English Prose 
Literature is used in connection with the course. The work is equiva- 
lent to that in Course 9 of the University College. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Lecturer, A. I. Calais 

51. Beginning French— Grammar and Composition— Reading of 
easy prose with exercises and conversation. 

52. Advanced Reading and Composition illustrating the more 
difficult points of Grammar and Idioms. 

Typical works of the great writers will be read with appreciation of 
style and thought, followed by discussion in French. 
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S3. Lectures upon the French Dramatists of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Essays in French on given topics. The teaching in this course will 
be conducted mainly in French. 



Professor Brown : five hours weekly for each course 

51. Political and Constitutional History of the United 
States. Lectures, discussion, and parallel reading. 

Prefaced by an account of the Colonial System and of the condition 
of the Colonies in the middle of the eighteenth century; this course ex- 
tends from the outbreak of the French and Indian War through the 
Period of Reconstruction. The aim of the course is to explain the 
origin and development of the Constitution and institutions of the 
United States. A general survey of the field of American history is 
given. Special attention is paid to the right perspective of events and 
their proper relation to the great movements of -our history. The 
judicious taking of notes upon the lectures will be encouraged, and 
note-books will be authenticated. The course is designed to meet the 
needs of teachers of American history in secondary schools, and is 
similar to the course given in the University College. Text-books for 
the course are Hart's Formation of the Union,2Ln& Wilson*s Division and 
Rettnion (Longmans). 

52. American Civil Government. Lectures, discussion, and par- 
allel reading. 

The aim of this course is to give a thorough grounding in the science 
of Civics, and thus enable the student to obtain a knowledge of the 
structure and practical operation of American government : federal, 
state, and municipal, that will meet the needs of teachers of American 
History and Civics and that will insure an intelligent appreciation of 
the rights and obligations of citizenship. 

The course will deal with the principles governing the nature of the 
federal Government and of its relations to state government ; with the 
structure, practical working, and interrelation of the three independent 
departments of federal and state government ; and finally, with the 
forms of local government, with special stress upon municipal govern- 
ment under this last topic. A comparsion of Americafi and European 
forms of municipal government will be given. Text-book — Bryce's 
Americafi- Commonwealth, abriged edition (The Macmillan Co.). 



HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 
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LOGIC AND ETHICS 



Professor Shaw : five hours weekly for either course 



51. Logic. The course in logic will be the equivalent of the ordinary- 
undergraduate course in this subject. The work will be based on a 
standard text-book, but the aim will be to have the student make a 
first hand study of the subject by subjecting every statement of the 
text to the scrutiny of his own mind. Professor Shaw. 

52. Ethics. A philosophic study of ethical principals, rather than 
a scheme of moral casuistry oi: a system of ethical culture. By the aid 
of an historico-critical method, ancient and modern ideals of life and 
principles of practical thought are developed, compared and estimated. 
Upon the basis of such a methodj there is taken up such a constructive 
view of the ethical life as is in harmony with present thought. A 
thorough examination and critique of Hedonism and Intuitionism is 
followed by an outline of a definite and positive ethical theory. 

The course is the equivalent of the course in this study in the Uni- 
versity College and the School of Pedagogy. 



Professor Ladue and Assistant Professor Edmondson : five hours 



51. Algebra. This course presupposes a knowledge of elementary 
algebra as far as quadratic equations. The elementary algebra will be 
reviewed with special reference to fundamental principals and modern 
methods. The course will include the theory of the quadratic equation, 
binomial theorem, permutations and combinations, determinants, log- 
arithms, convergency of series, and the elementary principles of 
convex numbers. The course is equivalent to the corresponding course 
in the University College and School of Applied Science, but is 
designed primarily for teachers who wish to prepare for a higher grade 
of work. Text-book, Hall of Knight's Algebra for Colleges and Schools 
(The Macmillan Co.). Professor Ladue. 

52. Plane Trigonometry. An elementary course. The prepara- 
tion required is a knowledge of plane geometry and algebra through 
quadratic equations. Trigonometry will be studied both for its prac- 
tical applications and as a preparation for the study of analytic 
geometry, the calculus, and the higher mathematics. 

The course is equivalent to the corresponding course in the Uni- 
versity College and School of Applied Science, and will include such 
topics as application to solution of triangles, problems in heights and 
distances, trigonometric equations, inverse functions, De Moivre's 
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theorem, exponential forms, hyperbolic functions. Students are 
advised to bring logarithmic tables, if they have them. Professor 
Ladue. 

53. Solid Geometry. The preparation required for this course is 
plane geometry. In addition to the usual topics of a course in solid 
geometry, a study will be made of modern text-books on the subject ; 
and if time permit, the modern ideas of perspective, continuity, dual- 
ity, and symmetry will be studied. Text-book, H. D. Thompson's 
Ekmentary Solid Geometry (The Macmillan Co.). Assistant Professor 
Edmondson. 

54. Analytic Geometry, An elementary course in Analytic 
Geometry of the line, circle, and conies. The preparation required is 
plane geometry, algebra (including the theory of quadratic equations), 
and plane trigonometry. The aim of the instruction is to make clear 
the principles underlying the application of algebraic analysis to geom- 
etry and to prepare the student for further study of analytic geometry 
and higher mathematics, . Text-book, Tanner & Allen's A7talytical 
Geometry (American Book Co.). Professor Ladue. 

55. Calculus. An elementary course. The preparation required 
is higher algebra, plane trigonometry, and analytit geometry. The 
course will serve as an introduction to the more thorough study of the' 
calculus. The aim of the instruction is to make clear the fundamental 
ideas involved in the study of functions by applications to simple 
problems in geometry and mechanics. The course will include the 
derivation of the formulas for differentiation and integration, maxima 
and minima of a function, tangents and normals, curvature, length of 
curves, areas, volumes, centres of gravity. Text-book, Osborne's 
Calculus. Professor Ladue. 

Instructions will be by lectures and text-book. In general, each 
course will require from two to four hours' study daily. 



Si. General Physics. Lectures five times a week. The ground 
covered by this course will embrace the most common and most signifi- 
cant features of physics. Particular attention will be devoted to the 
fundamental parts of the science, which will be presented in such a form 
as to show the correlation of the various branches in one science of 
energy. The experimental illustrations of the principles and laws in- 
volved, will be especially chosen with this end in view. 



PHYSICS 



Assistant Professor EdmoxVdson. 
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52. Laboratory Course. This is intended to give practice in 
qualitative and in quantitative work in general physics. The course will 
be mainly adapted to the needs of beginners, but work of a more ad- 
vanced nature will be provided for those who already have a fair gen- 
eral knowledge of the subject. The exercises, therefore, will not follow 
a definite order, as in the lecture course, but they will be numerous 
and varied. The exercises will be selected principally from the list of 
those taken by the students of the Undergraduate College, and will be 
so distributed as to give practice in mechanics, sound, heat, light, and 
electricity. 

53. Advanced Laboratory Course. Arrangements for more ad- 
vanced laboratory work in Physics may be made by correspondence. 
The exercises will be arranged to suit as far as possible the needs of 
individual students, whose reading in connection with the laboratory 
work will be directed by the Professor. 

The laboratory will be open daily from 8 a.m. to 3 P.?/:. 



51. Introductory Course in General Chemistry. Five lectures 
or conferences weekly. This course is intended for beginn'fers and 
those who wish to review the fundamental elementary facts and 
theories of chemistry. It may be taken advantageously with the 
second course. Lindsay and Storer's Elementary Chemistry is recom- 
mended as a text-book. 

52. Laboratory Course in General Chemistry. One forenoon 
or one afternoon five days weekly. This course requires twenty-five 
laboratory exercises. Much importance is assigned to laboratory 
notes taken by the student. A report of each exercise must be care- 
fully written and submitted before credit is given for it. A large 
number of the exercises assigned to the more advanced students are 
quantitative. The first course is usually taken with this course. 

53. Qualitative Analysis. Laboratory course, with conferences 
on the chemical reactions involved and lecture demonstrations of the 
practical work. Five forenoons or afternoons are required, and five 
full days can be given with advantage to laboratory work. The pres- 
entation of a carefully kept note-book is an essential part of this 
course. The report of each analysis is examined and marked as 
accepted separately. At least twenty-five qualitative analyses should 
be accomplished during the course. Special courses are laid out for 
students of some experience. The laboratory is open daily, Saturdays 
included, from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
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The lectures and conferences will be held daily during the first 
weeks ; as often as necessary during" the latter part of the session. 
Each laboratory desk is fitted somewhat elaborately with gas, water, 
draught, closet, and suction pump, but special attention is given to 
showing how good qualitative work may be done with simpler appa- 
ratus. Each student will need a small text-book (W. H. Noyes' 
Qualitative Analysis is recommended). The standard works are readily 
accesible in the departmental library. 

54. Quantitative Analysis. All students in this course will de- 
vote the first days to practice in accurate weighing and; measuring, by 
calibrating, in part at least, the set of weights, burettes, flasks . and 
pipettes, to be used during the course. Solutions that are to be used 
volumetrically will be standardized gravimetrically, and as many 
typical exercises in volumetiic and gravimetric work v/ill be given as 
the time permits. Each student is recommended to obtain Clowes 
and Coleman's Qtiantitative Analysis. The standard works are kept 
within easy reach for reference. Conferences are held on the technique 
and theory of quantitive analysis. 

55. Technical AxNalysis of {a) Iron, {b) Copper or other useful 
METALS. This course is for students, who have had some experience 
in quantitative work. 

Other courses in Chemistry may be arranged for by correspondence 
or consultation with Professor Hall. Special arrangements can be 
made for any one capable of doing advanced work. 
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